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relation only for a particular population, namely those for whom marginal differences in returns to legitimate versus illegitimate activity are not large and for whom legitimate and illegitimate activity are substitutes. This "marginal group" (see Zimring and Hawkins 1973) population is a small proportion of the total population of offenders. Empirical tests may have yielded inconclusive findings because programs designed to improve economic viability have generally been implemented rather haphazardly and have included habitual assaultive offenders and morals offenders as well as a variety of property offenders. Given this diverse clientele, it is not surprising that evaluations have only occasionally found such programs to be effective. The effectiveness of such programs can only be truly judged if they are applied to persons who fit the model. Furthermore, the treatments have generally not been combined with other procedures that would make them more potent. Combining subsidies with job search skills training (Azrin et al. 1980) might be worthy of trial. The Baltimore LIFE experiment comes closest to meeting this requirement. We suggest a careful research strategy to test the validity and breadth of applicability of rehabilitative strategies suggested by the economic model of crime, via randomized experiments.
In initiating this research strategy, whose goal is the reduction of recidivism through the improvement of offenders' economic viability, the template of offenders most likely to benefit from the program would include those whose offenses appear to be caused by economic need (e.g., those unemployed, underemployed, and lacking in job skills or experience) and whose crime was based on rational decisions. It would exclude primarily assaultive offenders, very youthful offenders still in school, and those with severe psychological problems, limited mental abilities, and serious addictive problems.
The next step is to develop a program designed to expand and improve the legitimate opportunities as well as strengthen the social bonds of commitment to and involvement in work for this group. One program component might increase economic viability by providing remedial education and vocational training. To reach these participants, however, this component should provide immediate feedback and positive rewards for progress in a manner quite different from the educational system. In addition, the program should address the largely negative attitude toward work and the "square" life and alter the poor work habits found among many prospective program participants. If the program is designed specifically for inmates, it may involve in-prison training in a marketable skill or positive work experience coupled with a good prerelease program and transitional aid or supported work. Whatever the program specifies, its component activities must actually improve legal economic viability,